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For the Companton. 
THE MISSION SCHOOL. - 

Aimee Van Nort was in many respects a 
yery sweet girl of sixteen summers, She 
had been delicately reared, and carefull y 
nurtured in the best principles, by a m other 
who understood her duty. From her in- 
fancy, she had not been denied one reason- 

le wish. Merown room was rich in treas- 
uréé, the gifts of friends. Pretty, wealthy, 
and admired, it ‘seemed as if she had no 
earthly wish unfulfilled. It was her pride 
todo what she could for the cause of Christ. 
Her pride I say, for I fear she knew little 
of self-denial, little of the true, pure hope 
and faith of the Christian, She was will- 
ing to give of her substance, for her father 
furnished her with plenty of pocket-money. 
She loved to buy beautiful books for her 
friends, dresses for poor little children, 
Christmas-dinners, and gifts that were of 
the utmost importance to needy families. 

“Aimee,” said Jenny Raymond, the 
daughter of one of the best men in the 
church, “I want to see you to-morrow, for 
something very important.” 

It was at the close of a missionary meet- 
ing. Aimee and Jénny met in the aisle. 


ie-déscription of the poor inEngland. The 
yast audience in rustling’ silks and Paris 
millinery, had seen brought before them by 
the inimitable pathos of the lecturer, the 
child, loathsome in rags and neglect, dying, 
hideously purpled by disease, in some cases 
maimed by hard-hearted or despairing pa- 
rents ; the babe in the cellar reeking with 
fumes of horrible gin—starving for the want 
of that nourishment its profligate parent 
could not give—the husband and father 
acarcely removed from the brute,beating and 
maiming the tender limbs of those who felt 
the blows as keenly as could any little one in 
that great cor gregation. Then he portray- 
ed the efforts of good, kind missionaries, who 
had gone into these abodes of darkness and 
rescued the fallen creatures from degrada- 
tion and crime, and placed them where they 
could wid themselves. More than one young 
girl, more than one matron there, felt self- 
condemned for the foolish vanity that had) 
led them to spend so much money on per- 
gona] adornment, while thouse nds were trav- 








T'm going to try and open a school in Black 
Row?” y 

“No! impossible!” Aimee shrank back, 
her face expressing thé utmost disgust. 

Black Row was the worst locality in the 
city. Mud and filth blocked its gutters, 
The houses were all leaning forward and 
looked as if'a strong pull would demolish 
them at once and forever. Such sights as 
one saw in Black Row, might easily be de 
scribed as counterparts to those spoken of by 
the lectmer. Horrible faces-at the doors 
and windows, unsightly forms clothed in! 





haggard, and initiated in all kinds of vice. | 


What indeed could be done for Black Row?| “There’s no need Aimee,” said Jenny 

“I intend to try,” said Jenny, quietly,|roguishly—marking her anxiety, “you may 
smiling a little at her friend’s impulsiveness, be sure none of our fashionable friends will 
take this place in their daily promenade. 
But here weare at the cornerof Black Row. 


“For pity’s sake, how will you do it?” 
queried Aimee, You never can go there?” 

“That’s just what I shall do, though ;” 
said Jenny, bravely. 

“Go there! why you run the risk of in- 
fection, and—and everything else, How 





THE MISSION SCHOOL. 


make up my mind to see sugh sights and 
to be right among them. It seems terrible. 
However, I'll try it once, and maybe I 


\shall feel like taking hold with you. Wait 


a minute and I'll be ready.” 4. 

Away she ran, and came ck ina few 
moments attired for the walk. Black Row 
was in the north part of the city, a place 
she had never in her life been called to vis- 
it. 


nise her. 


I’m going in every house.” 
“QO! it makes me sick,” said Aimee. 


She was entirely unprepared for its di- 
lapidated, old-clothes took—its bawling chil- 
dren and the houses given up to another 
race. Warily she gazed fromside to sideleffect. A little gift—very small, perhaps 
wretched rags, children deformed, corrupt, to see if any one might meet and recog-| 


“It is enough to make one sick, but 


“Well, I'll help you with as much money 
as [ can spare, said Aimee, “but as for 
subjecting myself to all this dirt and misery, 
all these insults, I cannot.” 

The school room was meagrely furnished, 
and Jenny and Anne commenced their labor 
of love. The little children were at first 
very rude, and it required all Jenny’s Chris- 
tian forbearance to keep then under any kind 
of rational control. But by degrees the wild 
creatures began to feel the sentiment of love 
for their teachers. Kind words had their 





only anapple—a picture, a flower, made them 
happy and docile for a time, and the good 
seed began to take root in their uncouth, 
uncultivated minds. By degrees they were 
impressed with the idea that God saw them, 
loved and cared for them. They knew also 
that their young teachers must have their 
good and that only, at heart, else how would 
they bear with their rudeness, and overlook 





their defects. Again and again, they per- 


ners. How they hung upon the lips of their 
young teachers as they repeated their 
simple lesson. You may see in the accom- 
panying illustration, that almost every face 
is eagerly upturned, and they hang breath- 
lessly on all she says. 

After an example of their diligencé had 
been made, Jenny turned to the wondering 
Aimee. ‘You see,” she said, “what can 
be done.” 

“I never would have believed it,” replied 
Aimee,—“never. That large girl, yonder, 
was she not the one who swore at us, when 
we entered her mother’s room ?” 

“Kate O’Conner— yes ;” replied Jenny. 
“When she came, it seemed absolutely im- 
possible to do anything with her. Almo’, 
every word was an oath—her vileness wa 
so shocking that we thought seriously ov 
abandoning her, for she contaminated the 
rest. But we tried to have patience—we 
bore with her infirmity, and you see the re- 
sult. To behave, to talk, to look as neatly, 
and study as well as Kate 0’Conner, is the 
ambition of every scholar in this school, 
The parents, through the influence of the 
children many of them at least, have re- 
formed their habits, and take pleasure in 
looking in, and seeing their daughters grow- 
ing up like the good ladies, as they express 
it. My father brought some gentlemen here, 
yesterday, and they have prepared an ac- 
count forthe newspapers, for they say that 
others, seeing the results of this reform will 
go and do likewise, So yousee,” she add- 
ed modestly, ‘we are after all likely to get 
some fame, as well as the reward of our own 
consciences. It is, however, all due to the 
great Being who first put it into our minds 
to serve Him in this way. These dear lit- 
tle creatures have immortal souls, and we 
are teaching them to aspire heavenward. I 
do thank God that He hls carried us through 
by His grace.” 

“T never would have believed it,” mur- 
mured Aimee, with tears in her eyes. “O! 
how much you are both doing for the Sa- 
vior, and I am older than either of you. I 
feel as if 1 had no love for Christ—no‘care 
for anyone beside myself, How cold heart- 
ed I have been, and how unhappy? My 
conscience called me here and I would not 
listen. But I have been punished, for the- 


| sick or well—the work has got to be done,” 





eliing the broad road to destruction unaided | can your father let you?” 


by them, The thrilling words “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” came home to them as 


they listened, and they felt, or let us hope | against infection, provided there is sickness 
some of them did, that they had not yet/there, but I believe it is perfectly healthy 


shown any true love for Christ or His cause, 

Among the latter was Jenny Raymond, 
who had always been a thoughtful girl, but 
who previously had never had her duty so 
plainly laid before her. As I have said, 
she spoke to Aimee at the close of che meet- 
ing, and begged her to be at home by a cer- 
tain hour on the following day. It was 
with not a little anxiety Aimee waited for 
her triend. She wondered, as it was near 
Christmas time, whether it was to buy pres- 
euts and Jenny wished for her judgment— 
clothes, undoubtedly for some poor children 
—under the influence of the discourse of the 
previous night. Not long after, Jenny her- 
self arrived. Her cheeks were red, her 
eyes were bright with the eagerness of an- 
ticipation. 

“Well, what is it?” asked Aimee, seat- 
ing herself at the side of her friend. 

I want you and Anne 
We are going to revo- 


“QO! sucha plan! 
White to join me. 
lutionize the city.” 

“Indeed, then you have undertaken a 
greater work than I thought ;” said Aimee, 
laughing at the sanguine girl. 





‘Papa never says, no, to any good work,” 
replied Jenny. “He says I am secure 





|now. Well, and so I shall be obliged to 
forego the enjoyment of your presence in 
my work.” 

“But what are you really going to do?” 

“Go among the people, to-day,” replied 
Jenny. ‘I have procured aroom, just back 
of a Swedisk weaver’s shop, which I can 
have for a reasonable rent. I thought per- 
haps you would accompany me.” 

“What will be thought of us? Imagine 
| how people will talk! Jenny Raymond 
ani Aimee Van Nort promenading through 
| Black Row—of all things !” 

“Iam not going to promenade, dear 
Aimee,” said Jenny, gravely, ‘for the pleas- 
ure of the thing indeed, I am not sure 
but it will almost break my heart to see the 
sights I shall meet with, but Christ, you 
know, went even among the lepers and made 
His walk with the very outcasts. When each 
one of His children follows His example, 
there will be an end toall poverty and [ 
might almost say all crime.” 

“Well, done, Jenny—you can preach .al- 
most as well as the lecturer we heard last 





said Jenny with decision. 


Aimee was 
frightened at the first step. The woman in 
whose room they ventured regarded them 
with suspicion, and her husband who was 
mending shoes, spoke so roughly that they 
hastened out as quickly as possible. At the 
end of an hour Jenny had the promise of 
five little girls for the school, and as they 
were in a destitute condition, they must first 
be clothed properly, and then tamed almost 
as if they were wild animals, 

This the young girl regarded as a fair 
day's work—not so Aimee. 

“I never will come in this dreadful place 
again,” she exclaimed, with tears in her 
eyes, as a rough boy jostled against her with 
an oath. 


sisted in telling the most improbable false- 
hoods, and seemed to tax their invention to 
try to deceive and lead astray. Yet Jenny 
had patience. She regarded their moral 
destitution, as a physician does disease, it 
could not be removed except by the utmost 
skill and patience. Mote by mote the dirt 
that had guthered in their spiritual eyes 
must be removed. It was months before 
the first signs of success appeared. Aimee 
often enquired about the ragged school, as 
she called it, and smiled a faithless smile 
when they told her how far they had suc- 
ceeded, and what they expected to do. 


It was a bright morning in June, that 


tion at the mission sehool. 





lieve you will care to take hold of my plan, 
and it is too bad to subject you to things so 
distasteful. Aone and I will see what can 
be done with these poor creatures.” 

“You never can make them decent,” ex- 
claimed Aimee, with vehemence. 

Perhaps not, but we can try.” 


upon it. We might as well try to civilize 
the heathen.” 




















“Well, it is a great work. Doyouknow ‘nicely, too—but someway, I can’t seem to! poor creatures may be.” 


“I shall laugh at your failure, depend 


glances, expressed her surprise. 


she said. 














Aimee was called upon to visit the exhibi- 
Just one year 
the retcrm had‘been in progress, and Jenny 
“We must expect discoaragements,” saidjand Anne longed to enlist their young 
Jenny, soothingly. “However, I don’t be-|friend, who had not scemed happy, sinceshe 
had refused to take a part in the good work. 
They reached the plain little school-room 
just as the children were flockingin, Aimee's 


“Q! yes—but there are many more than 
we sw.” was the reply of Jenny as she 
smiled an answering good morning to the 


pleasures of life have been like Sodom ap- 
ples. I will go to work with you. I will 
make some little heart love me, too. Yes, 
sisters, here is my hand to aid you in the 
cause of Christ. May I begin to-day ?” 
Joyful assent was given. Aimee since 
that time has been a tant and effectual 
worker in this vineyard of God, and still 
she teaches the little ones of whom Christ 
our divine Master, said, 
“Suffer little children te come unto me, 
and forbid them not.” Maiden, for whom 
i write, is there nota Christ mission for 
you? M. A. D. 





snsdtecieki 
THOU GOD SEEST ME. 

Miss A. said one day to her class of 
bright, intelligent boys in Sabbath School, 
“I am going to give you a verse from the 
Bible to think of during the week. There 
are but four words in it, and therefore you 
will all be able to remember it.” 

The boys looked up carnestly into their 


“Why, these are not the same children ;” | teacher's face, while she repeated slowly 


and distinctly, “Thou God seest me.,’ “Now 
let me hear,” said she, “If you can repeat it 
correctly.” 


They all repeated in concert, though ia a 


jhapPy little faces. .Pretty children there | more low and serious tone than usual, the 


“The heathen have been civilized,” re-| were, cleanly in their dresses, which had 


four rolemn words. 





night, ” exclaimed Aimee. “It sounds very|plied Jenny, “and with God's help, these'inostly ‘been given them by their young 
teachers, and almost gentle in their man- 





“Now,” said the veacher, “I hope you 
will all remember it and think of it many 
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times every day. I want you to think of it sense, that bra 
ly when you go to bed at night, 


particular] 
and when you get 
in themmo’ 


all day. 


day and by night.” 


A few days ago as one of the boys was on 


his way to school, he met another of his 
class and said, “John do you remember what 
our teacher told us to think of?” 
“Yes indeed,’ replied John, “I don’t be- 
lieve it has been out of my mind an hour 
since she told us.” 
Another of the class, when his mother 
raised him for something which he had 
replied, “Why, mother, I didnot dare 
to do any other way, for I remembered, 
‘Thou God seest me.’ ” 
Good children always love to think, 
“Thou God seest me.”—-Tract Journal. 





THE FAMILY, 


For the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE 

MAS. F. PF. BONNEY. 
“Philology, etymology, psychology ; dear 
me, aunt Rosa what a learned discus- 
sion you and Mr. Reed have been holding!” 
suid Susan Royce to an amiable and inter- 
esting lady, who sat beside her with her 
needlework, “What awful long words!” 


USB. 


“Not so bad as that misapplied adjective 


of yours, Susie. Define awful long.” 

“Dido’t define some of those long words, 
in your grammer this morning ?” called out 
her brother from the opposite side of the 
room. “Orthography, etymology, syntax, 
and prosody! Phew! my ears ache now 
from the din you made, hammering them 
into that stupid little curly head of yours.” 

“Oh! those, exclaimed Sue, pleading 
guilty by her blushes to having used those 
pedantic words. Those, were in my gram- 
mer, and [ must leagn them, but where is 


the use in giving everything, from a garden | ties, 


engine to a patent pill, a name three inches 
long. Who can pronounce or understand 
such things.” 

“Your mood reminds me of the poet, who 
blamed some one, for corrupting,— 


“The ofthe nation, 
By long-tailed words in ——oisity and —ation.” 


said Aunt Rosa, with a smile. “It would 
be well to get at the true significance of 
such terms, they would then cease to be 
unmeaning jargon., You use words daily 
to which you never attach their full mean- 
ing, others have lost their primary signifi- 
cance. For instance, define the word Bed- 
lam.” 

“Ma can tell you,” said Edward, archly, 
‘to her, its full significance is, a terrible 
noise in the nursery.” 

“Edward !" remonstrated Mamma, mild- 
ly. 

7 evel, if I must be serious, a Bedlam is 
a mad-house ; why so called, this deponent 
knoweth not. Sue, hurry up that Unabridg- 
ed.” And seizing it, Edward turned the 
leaves to the tune of Bea, Bec, Bed, in rec- 
itation. “Oh! Aunt Rosa, Bedlam is a 
corruption of the word Bethlehem, the name 
of a religious house in London, afterwards 
converted into a hospital for lunatics.” 

“Isn't that curious now !” exclaimed Sue. 
“Who ever thought Bedlam meant that?” 

“And a lunatic is—Ah! here is an op- 
portunity for our Latin scholar to display 
his classical knowledge,” said Aunt Rosa, 
darting a bright glance at Edward. The 
classical scholar did his hest to look ex- 
tremely wise, failed, then laughed outright. 

“Luna means the moon, and—er—I 
guess that is about as high as I've got.” 

“Are you moonstruck ?” asked Sue, clap- 
ping her hands gleefully. “I know all 
about that, Auntie, The ancients supposed 
thatsome kindsof insanity were caused bythe 
moon. The term lunatic was applied chiet- 
ly to epileptics.. The celebrated Galen 
considered the disease to be governed by the 
changes of that planet. The modern word 
has no such significance.” 

“Bravo !” said Edward, patronizingly, af- 
ter the manner of boys towards younger sis- 
ters. Pray where in that capacious head 
had you room for so much learning.” 

Philology, Susie,” said Aunt Rose, ‘is a 
word derived from the Greek, meaning pri- 


ich of literature which 
7) 


in the morning. Think gombination of words. Et another 
ing that God's eye will be on ymology, 
e see everyth “ 
Sa hear every word you ba 7xt ology which explains the origin and history 
night try to think what you have done and of words. 
said wrong during the day, and remember 
that, though no one else may know of it 
God knows for his eye is always on you by 


word from the Greek, is that part of Phi- 


ed Edward. 


them,” added Sue. 
“Many of the words, which you use, have 


her Aunt. 
subject for some time past. How would 
you like a little lecture now and then?” 

“Here is an audience at your service. 


the diffusion of Etymological knowledge, 
and—” 

“How youdo run on, Edward,” inter- 
rupted Susie. Please Aunt Rosa, did I 
hear you say, that the German boy was a 


the nursery? Only think,« Edward !” - 

“A better one,” answered Miss Ray, 
“than the ancient Roman, and imbued with 
a philological culture, which the English- 
man can only acquire by years of painful 
study. Yes, this is stated to be so by Mr. 
Marsh in his lecture upon the English lan- 
guage. It would be of great benefit to you 
and Susie, to turn your attention to your 
own language, its structure, and history, 
while attending to your Latin and French. 
But I must not detain you now.” And 
Aunt Rosa looked expressively at the Latin 
grammer which lay idle before Edward. 
“To-morrow, then, Aunt Rosa. In the 
meantime, I will remember what you have 
already told us. Nominative lapis; geni- 
tive lapidis,” and the murmuring sound 
faded into silence, as the scholars bent to 
their tasks. 


—-e-—> 


THE PRIVATE OF THE BUFFS. 
BY SIR F. H. DOYLE. 
“Some Seiks, and a private ofthe Buffs, having remained 
behind with the grog-carts, fell into the hands of the Uhinese 
On the vext moruing, they were brought before the authori 
. the Setks obey- 
ed ving that he wonid 
not pro-trate himse;f betore any Chinaman alive, was Imme- 
diately knocked w thrown ona 
dunghill.”—See China Corrsspondent of the “ Times.” 
Last night, among his fellow roughs, 
He jested, quaffed, and swore ; 
A drunken private of the Buffs, 
Who never looked before. 
To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown, 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 
Ambassador from Britain's crown, 
And type of all her race. 


Poor, reckless, rude, low-born, untanght, 
Bewildered, and alone, 

A heart, with English instinct fraught, 
He yet can call his own. 

Ay, tear his body limb:from limb, 
Bring cord, or axe, or flame ; 

He only knows that not through him 
Shall England come to shame. 


Far Kentish hopfields round him seemed, 
Like dreams to come and go ; 

Bright leagues of cherry blossoms gleamed, 
One sheet of living enow : 

The smoke, above his father’sdoor, 
In gray soft eddyings hung ; 

Must he then watch it rise no more, 
Doomed by himself, so young? 


Yes, honor calls !—with strength like steel 
He put the vision by. 

Let dusky Indians whine and kneel ; 
An English lad must die. 

And thus, with eyes that would not shrink, 
With knee to man unbent, 

Unfaltering on its dreadfal brink, 
To his red grave he went. 


Vain, mightiest fleets, of iron framed ; 
Vain, those all-shattering guns ; 

Unless proud England keep, untamed, 
The strong heart of her sons. 

So, let his name through Europe ring— 
A man of mean estate, : 

Who died, as firm as Sparta’s king, 
Because his soul was great. 

—Macmillans Magazine. 
ereveey eer 


A DOG EXPRESS. 


Daniel Henshaw, Esq., recently read a 
very interesting paper on “Statistics and 
Anecdote of Travels” before the New Fng- 
land Historic and Genealogical Society, 
which has been printed in the Gazette. He 
states that before the establishment of stage 
lines, people were sometimes greatly per- 
plexed for means of tr itting ag 
and letters of importance. On one such occa- 
sion, the following very ingenious and extra- 
orditiary mode was adopted with entire suc- 





cess : 

A family living over fifty miles from Bos- 
ton, who had removed from there a few 
years before, taking with them their favor- 


annual visits there, always accompanied by 
the same faithful animal. The necessity ot | | 
sending a letter to Boston had now become 


urgent in the evtreme, and indispensably 


hoot nt Pek peal ts inpecttin, While they were deep- 
means, 


t than i 
ed Pio Des ~~ bad 


“And have all words a history ?” inquir- 


“ ‘ The letter was prepared 
T never think mush sbout it, when I use were fastenitig it round his 
| neck, the old dog would roll up his eyes in 
deep thought, as if pondering on the magni- 
ry. while he seemed to say, 

“I understand business perfectly, but 
dislike the undertaking, and must beg to be 
excused when the crisis came, he 
did beg and plead most piteously. But, af- 
ter pointing to the east, the command was 
peremptory—-“Go”—and away he went in 
earnest, not on the old, circuitous 


lost their primary significance,” answered 
“T have been reading upon the 


We will vote ourselves an Association for 


grammarian and etymologist when he left 


who seemed to be debating some important 
matter. 
riding on the ass, and the old man patiently 
walking by his side, one of them exclaimed, 


while his old father walks by his side? 
Does not that prove what I have been say- 
ing? Is not that an instance of the respect 
shown to old age by the young of the pres- 
ent day? Get down, you young rogue, and 
let the old man take your place!” 


be immediately jumped off the ass, and let 
his father get up. 
went some distance farther along a sandy 
road, when they were met by some peasant 
women. They immediately bawled out to 
the father, 


self so comfortable on the ass, and to let 
ze poor son toil through the deep sand. 


with you.” 
all parties, immediately desired 
ite dog, Rover, had several times made their B 


of transmitting 
to 


y 
some 


accordingly 
they 


-” And 


a 


traveled road, but ona bee-line, across lots, 
determined to make short work of it, and 
probably not stopping for refreshment till 
he had ne is place of destination, 
which was a little before daylight the next 
morning. There were two houses in Bos- 
ton, not far apart, where the old dog felt 
caval ot home. He gave notice at first 
by ing and scratching at the door ; but 
the family, not understanding the purport 
of so unseasonablea call, refused to respond, 
and he soon repaired to the other. where 
the surprise and astonishment at seeing the 
old dog with his message were indiscribabie. 
He ue welcomed and with asmuch 
joy and gladness as if he had been an old 
intimate friend, just returned from a long 
and dangerous sea voyage. He was, indeed, 
an old friend, the representative of long-ab- 
sent friends, at a distance, and bringing glad 
tidings from afar. The fame of this achieve- 
ment soon spread among the friends and 
through the neighborhood, and Rover be- 
came the lion of the day. 
This is believed to be the only instance 
where a quadruped has ever acted as a 
bearer of dispatches, or post for carrying 
letters alone at so great a distance. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


finely 
THE MILLER, HIS SON AND HIS ASS. 
If a mun should attempt to fly by filling 
his lungs with air, and flapping his arms as 
birds do their wings, he would be laughed 
at as a fool, or pitied as a fit subject for an 
insane asylm, So the person who expects 
to please everybody. shows as little knowl- 
edge ofhuman nature as such a man would 
of physical laws, and if not quite as foolish, 
is certainly simple enough to be placed for 
a time in a pretty severe “school” of expe- 
rience. The rule of conduct should be, to 
treat everybody justly and kind] y—never do- 
ing so from a mere desire to please, which 
is a low motive—and then leave the opinions 
of others with regard to your conduct to 
take care of themselves, Here is an in- 
structive fable, which teaches a lesson in 
this direction, 

A miller and his son once drove an ass to 
a neighboring market-town in order to sell 
it. They had not gone far on the road be- 
fore they were met by a number of girls, 
laughing and singing. As soon as they saw 
the father and son trudging after the ass, 
they said one to the other, 

“Did you ever see such a couple of dull 
fellows, to let the ass go idle in that man- 
ner when they might be riding ?” 

The father, overhearing this remark, im- 
mediately desired his son to mount the ass, 
while he proceeded cheerfully by his side. 
After a while they came up to some old men, 


When they saw the young man 


“Do you see that young scapegrace riding 


As soon as the son heard these words, 


In this manner they 


“Yu are a cruel old fellow to make your- 


t is impossible for the lad to keep pace 


The good-natured miller, re oblige 
is son to 
t up behind. In this way they were draw- 


ng near the town, when a shepherd, mind- 
ing hissheep by the road-side, calied out, 
loudly, , 
“Pray, my triend, does that ass belong 
to you ?” 








marily, a love of words ; in its technical 


necessary ; yet there seemed no possible way 


someone ‘One would not have thought so by the 
at that time was upmerciful maaner you have loxded him. lent, quarrelso 
two fellows are far better able to , dishonest, 


5 toe animal than he you!’ 
‘ue father and the son at once 


him 
So 
by the 
endeavored to carry 
bridge which led to the town. 


the cords which bound him. 


gain, made the best of his way home again. 
It is impossible to please everybody.— 
Children's Picture Fai le-Book. 


——-o-—_ 
' “@ET JOE TO SIGN.” 


I was lecturing in a small town once, 
and when the lecture was over, persons came 
up to sign the pledge. A number of young 
ladies were standing by and looking at the 


them came to me— 
“Mr. Gough, @ out there at the door and 
get Joe to sign the pledge,” 
“Why, I don’t know So.” 
“Well, he is standing out by the door.” 
Out I went, and standing there was a 
poor fellow, with an old tattered cap on his 
head, torn shirt, dirty clothes, old boots, 
and a wephoqee? look, Says Ito myself, 
this must be Joe. 
“How do you do, Joe?” said I. 
Py do you do, Sir?” 
“Joe, I want you to sign the pledge.” 
“What for ” re, 
‘ Why, Joe, those ladies in there sent me 
after you.” ; 
“What, who? why, I didn’t think I had 
a friend in the world.” 
“Come on, Joe, come on,” said I. 
He stopped and said, “Look here, some 
fellows told me to bring a bottle of liquor 
to the meeting to-night, and get up and 
drink, and say, ‘Here’s to your health!’ 
They said they would give = | fifty cents if 
did. Them’s ’em all along the gallery up 
there; there they are. I ain’t going to do 
it,” 
He went to the door, and we heard him 
smash the bottle on the steps. He came in 
and went up to the table and commenced to 
write his name, but he couldn’t doit; so he 
braced himself, and caught hold of his arm, 
but he could not. Says he, “Look here, 
that’s my mark.”” Then the ladies came up 
and shook hands with him, but he pulled 
his cap down over his eyes, and now and 
then wiped a tearaway. “Stick to it,” says 
one, “All right, Joe, all right.” 
Some three years after that, 1 was in that 
same place, and whilst going aiong the street, 
I saw a gentleman coming along dressed in 
a good suit—nice black hat, boots cleaned, 
and a nice shirt collar, with a lady on his 
arm. I knew it was Joe. Says I, “You 
stuck to it, didn’t you ?” 
“Yes, Sir, I stick to that pledge, and the 
girls have stuck to me ever since.” 
Some people think when they have per- 
suaded a drunkard to sign the pledge, they 
have done. It’s a mistake; it’s then he 
wants your help. He is at the bottom of 
the hill, lower than the common level; he 
must climb ; it’s hard work ; he commences 
tremulously, feeble, doubting ; he raises his 
feet, he gets a little way, and becomes faint; 
you see he’s about to give way; run, and 
put a little peg right under his feet ; there, 
see he rests, he’s tired; he starts again, 
fearing as he goes higher, he gazes around 
him and looks wearied ; he has worked hard 
and stops; put another peg right under his 
eet ; he rests; help him up; peg him right 
up; and when he gets up, he’ll look and see 
those little pegs all along, and he will not 
forget them, but bless and remember you. 


qnealinmigy 
THE TWO BOYS. 


In an address of Judge Russell, to the 
children of Beverly, Mass., he spoke as fol- 
lows of two boys of whom almost every 
American youth has heard. 


There lived some years ago, in the same 
county, born nearly at the sume time, two 
boys, whose circumstances in life were at 
their birth quite similar. They afterwards 
lived some years together. There was a 
time, you know, in the history of these bays, 
as of every being that is born into the 
world, when neither of them had conscious- 
ly or in. wrong. But as they 
grew older, both began to be beset with 
temptations. Their naturel desires and ap- 
ites urged them to yield to temptation ; 





y ? 
“Yes,” said the miller, 





children, one of the boys always resist- 


got downand | the trath when to his own cost 
said to his father, a now shall | com 
isfy the le? We must at | quered his appetites. Well, they i 

ass’s fect together, and carry Th = Dag Healy, 
a pole on our shoulders to market.” 
tied the asse’s legs together, and 

p of a pole on their shoulders, they 
him across a narrow 
eget on a was so 
novel a sight that people left their 
shops and houses to enjoy the fia. But the ass, 
patient as he is said to be, could not endure 
either his situation or the noise on all sides 
of him, so he eommenced kicking away at 
He soon man- 
aged to burst them asunder, and tumbling 
off the pole, he fell into the river, and, be- 
ing carried away by the tide, he was 
drowned, Upon this, the old man annoyed’ 
at having tried in vain to please everybody, 
and vexed at the loss of his ass into the bar- 


signers with interest. Directly some of 


tion. - One wasa disobedient boy, 


me, always seekj 
nest, covetous, rnbition Theor 
|boy was obedient, trathful. He stuck 1 
even. He 


sought the right, and loved it. He 


ey became men—how widely differen 
| character you will all know = I tell oa 
\their names. The one was named Benedict 
| Arnold, a man who sold himself to the ene. 
mies of his country, and tried to betray the 
liberties of our beloved America. The oth. 
er was named George Washington, a name 
that is above every uninspired name, whose 
face I have seen to-day pictured on some of 
your badges, whose face, whose~ memory, 
whose virtues are engraved forever upon 
the heart of the world. 

Now remember, these two boys started 
together once, neither of them having dong 
wrong. Soon both of them were constantly 
tempted to do wrong. One resisted ; the 
other yielded. Oh! my dear children, seg 
how wide the difference the choice made ip 
all their future course. 


—_+@-—— 


CURI(OSITIES OF ARITHMETIC. 


We suppose that some of our readers think 
that Arithmetic is a dull study ; there are 
some things about, it, however, that aré in. 
teresting: 

An eastern prince was so much delighted 
with a game of chess, which had been devis- 
ed for his amusement, that he desired the 
inventor to name hisown reward, The philos- 
opher, however, was too modest to seize the 
opportunity of enriching himself; he merely 
of his royal master a grain of corn 
for each square on the chess table, doubling 
the number in proceeding from the first to 
the sixty-fourth square. "The king, honoring 
his moderation, made no scruple of consent- 
ing to the demand ; but on his treasurer 
making the necessary calculations, he was 
surprised to find that he had engaged to 
give away the impossible quantity of 87,- 
076,425,545,692,656 grains of corn, or near- 
ly two hundred millions of bushels. 

The story of the horse-shoe is of the same 
kind, and like the above, is usually met with 
in books of scientifi¢ recreation. A man 
selling a fine horse is to receive for it noth- 
ing more than the value of the twenty=* 
fourth nail of the animal’s shoes, supposing 
that the first nail is worth a farthing, the 
second two, and so on, doubling each time. 
The bargin is a tolerably good one, since the 
twenty-fourth nail, at this rate, proves to be 
worth eighty thousand dollars. 

Suppose that of all the prodigious num- 
ber of eggs in a female herring, only 2,000 
come to maturity, and that each of them in 
its turn gives birth to the same number, 
half males and half females. In the second 
year we shall have a family of twelve mil- 
lions; and in the third of two thousands 
millions; and in the eighth, the number 
would be expressed by the figure 2 follow- 
ed by 24 ciphers. This number of herrings 
would not find room even if the earth were 
turned into a globe of water, as its whole 
volume would furnish only about a square 
inch for each fish. 

A sprig of henbane sometimes, produces 
80,000 grains; but if we take the average 
at 10,000, the number of sprigs in the 
eighth generation would be expressed by 1 
followed by 16 ciphers. At this rate, it would 
take ‘nearly the entire surface of the globe 
to contain all the henbane produced from a 
single p!ant in four years. 


-o—— 
A KISS FROM A PRINCE, 


The little prince Imperial of France con- 
tinues to enjoy the best of health, and is said 
to improve very fast in his education. He 
shows a great regard for all who have im- 
mediate access to him, and is generally be- 
loved for his affectionate disposition. It is 
related that his tailor, who is an English- 
man, was seat for to take his measure for 
some new clothes, and it is to be supposed 
that he performed this necessary service with 
expedition and great gentleness ; for, on his 
telling the Prince that he had finished, the 
little fellow held out both arms, and said, 
“Now, 1 want to kiss you!” This unex- 
pected honor rather confused the worthy 
man, which the governess perceiving, she 
interfered by saying to the Prince, “No, 
my dear, it is not necessary for you to kisg 
the gentleman; but you can shake hands 
with him.” Upon which her obedient pupil 
presented his little fat hand to the tuilor, 
and with an air of mingled disappointment 
and affection, said, in the tenderest and most 
consoling tone of voice, 

“Never mind; fancy you received ten 
kisses from me!” 





THE RUDE GIRL. 


Ellen went to see her ovusins, and found 
that Alfred and Rosa had some new toys. 
She was very rude and noisy in the nursery. 
When they did not let her have her own 
way, she flew into a passion. And then she 
threw Rosa’s doll on the ground, and want- 
ed to take away Alfred’s horse. No one 





ed, and the other always yielded to tempta- 


likes to ‘play with such a child. She is sure 
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not sot to be loved. And then to give way to 
passion is very wicked. We hope she was 
for what she did, and asked Jesus to. 
take her sin away, and give her a humble /a 
and loving heart. 
—-O 
‘a HEROIC LITTLE BOY. 

We have seldom read a more affecting 
story than that of a little newsboy, which 
was given in a late number of the Roches- 
ter, (N. Y.) Express. The little fellow 
whose name is Johany Mitchell, while ply- 
ing his trade at the railroad depot, accident- 
ally slipped from the platform while a train 
of cars was passing, and one of his legs was 
so badly crushed, that amputation was nec- 
essary to save his life. A correspondent of 
the Express, who was an eye witness, thus 
describes the words and demeanor of the lit- 
sufferer, after the accident. Surely God 
has tempered the wind to that poor shorn 
lamb by giving him a hero's heart and a 
martyr’s fortitude : 

“Whien, just after the accident, an old 
man picked the child up from the track, he 
seeing his leg dangling loosely, and feeling 
severe pain, kept crying out: 

“Qh! grandpa, grandpa, please cut off 
my leg—cut it off quick, then it won’t pain 
me 80.” 


They carried little Johnny home to his|tepeated 


r widowed mother. The surgeons came, 
the shattered limb was removed, and the 
stump all bandaged up. He asked to see 
the dissevered member, and when it was 
shown to him, he shuddered, and then in- 
quired how long it would be before the new 
leg would grow out. Some days after, when 
the doctor was dressing the stump, he call- 
ed to his mother to-come and look at it, to 
see if there was not some sign of a new leg 
eee ores she not see the point of the 

owing down? 

my * addition to this affliction, poor John- 
ny is the victim of another bodily injury, 
for when a very little fellow he stuck a sharp 
knife into one of his eyes, so that its con- 
tents ran out, and it became totally blind. 
It looked shockingly for a long while, but it 

now appears much like the other, which is 
a sparkling, beautiful eye, Johnny is a 
lovely-looking child, and as the writer has 
seen him sirce the tecent accident, he ap- 
pears so cheerful and smiling, and his coun- 
t is'so a ted and intelligent, that 
it is delightful to see and hear him. 

“A day or two ago, when his mother seem- 

ed despondent because she feared Johnny 
would never be able to earn anything, he 
spoke up bright and cheerily : ‘Never mind, 
mother—don’t cry ; [I'll make some money, 
anyhow. When I get my new jeg and my 
crutch, [ll run around with the’papers, and 
ery out: Here’s the Evening Express, only 
two cents!’ and he gave just the peculiar 
intonation used by the newspaper runners. 

“Think of it. This little fellow is only 
five years old, and he lies flat upon his back 
in bed, with one of his legs amputated and 
one eye forever dark, and yet his little ac- 
tive mind is busy devising schemes of use- 
fulness by which he may be able to aid his 
widowed mother. Is he not a hero ?” 








NO REASON. 


“What is your name, my dear?™ said a 
gentleman to a little girl whom he found at 
the house of a friend, and who was silently 
watching him with great attention. 

“E H ,” she answered, 

“Qan you spell your name ?” 

She spelled it for him, 

“How old are you?” 

“Six years old, sir.” 

He locked into her honest face, which, 
though not beautiful, was interesting for its 
simplicity and openness, and besides, was 
adorned with a pair of large blue eyes,— 
and siid to her,— 

“You look like a good girl. 

always?” 
Orne. sin” she said, soberly, “I am bad 
sometimes.” 

“I am sorry to hear that. 
you bad sometimes ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Are you not always happy when you are 


?” 








Are you 


What makes 


“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you want to be happy always?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then why are you ever bad if it makes 
you unhappy ?” 

The little girl opened her great eyes wider, 
and thought a moment, and then said, very 
slowly— 

‘‘]—don't--know—any—reason.” 

Will our young readers think of this an- 
swer? Why did she give it? Perhaps 
y yu say, 

“It was because she was a little girl, and 
did not kvow much, and was the easiest an- 
swer she could make.” 

Could she have mentioned any reason for 
doing wrong? She might have made 


said just for an answer; and many children 
seem to think that it matters little what 
they do or say when they arereproved. But 

“reason” for an act; what is that? Some- 
thing which will justify the act, which, 
when it is stated, will make the act seem 
proper and right! That is a “reason,” and 
nothing less then that is a reason. 

And now can any of our young readers 
improve upon the little girl’s answer? Do 
any of them ‘know of a reason” that will 
make bad conduct seem proper? Can they 
make a wrong act right ? 

That boy who has disobeyed his mother, 
or treated his sister unkindly, or broken the 
Sabbath, or played truant from school, or; 
told a falsehood, or used profane language, 
does he “know a reason” for his conduct ? 
Instead of despising the simplicity of E——'s 
answer, he had better learn a lesson from 
it, and repent of deeds for which he can give 
no reason. “ 

If any girl who reads this ‘is bad some- 
times,” and makes her mother or teacher, 
or her brothers and sisters trouble, we wish 
she would ask herself whether she “knows 
any reason” for it. 

Still older readers may learn a lesson 
from this simple answer.—Cong. Herald. 


Peete ©) SAS 
“IF I COULD S£E MY MOTHER.” 


“If I could only see my mother !” 

Again and again was that yearning cry 
“If I could only see my mother !” 

The vessel rocked, and the waters, chased 
by fresh wind, played musically against 
the ship. The ‘sailor, a second mate, quite 
youthful, lay in his narrow bed;his eye glaz- 
ing, his limbs stiffening his breath failing. 
It was not pleasant to die thus in this shak- 
ing, plunging ship; but he seemed not to 
mind his bodily comfort—his eyes looked 
far away—and ever and anon—broke forth 
that grieving ery— 

“If could only see my mother !” 

An old sailor sat by, the Bible in his 
hand, from which he had been reading, He 
bent. above the young man, and asked him 
why he was so anxious to see the mother he 
had wilfully left. 

“Oh ! that’s the reason,” he cried in an- 
uish, “I h’ve nearly broken her heart, and 
can’t die in peace. She was a good moth- 

er to me—oh ! so good a mother ; she bore 
ereqihing from her wild boy, and once she 
sai 
“My son, when you come to die you will 
remember all this.” 
“Oh, if I could only see my mother.” 
He never saw his mother. He died with 
the yearning cry upon his lips, as many a 
one has died who slighted the mother who 
loved him. The waves roll over him, and 
his bones whiten at the bottom of the sea, 
and that dreadery has gone before God, 
there to be registered forever.—Sailors 
Magazine. 





- THE PLAIN-SPOKEN FLAG-MAN. 


Erastus Corning, Esq., President of the 
New York Central Railroad, was on a visit 
to Buffalo lately, and during the time he 
had occasion to look at the track of the 
road. On one of these occasions, says the 
Buffalo Patriot, he went along the track 
alone, and while looking around in the vi- 
cinity of the flag-man’s station, vut came 
Patrick, flag in hand, singing out “Hullo 
there, yon misther, you lame man, be get- 
ting off that track wid yourself. Did ye 


ail such as yeas that get across our track 
to be killed?” Mr, Corning was fairly |* 
convulsed with laughter, atthe manner of 
the man, and he was also gratified to see 
that such careful men were stationed to 
watch the interests of the road. 





THE TELESCOPE. 


Young Martyn was on a visit to his uncle, 
who lived near a college where there was a 
good telescope. He took his nephew to see 
it. The professor who had charge of the 
instrument allowed Martyn to look through 
it. He saw the moong of Jupiter, and the 
ring of Saturn, and several of the planets, 
Venus, which to the naked eye is a star, ap- 
peared almost as large as the moon does 
when it is high in heaven. 

There is an analogy betwecn the telescope 
and faith. The telescope brings distant ob- 
jects near to the view. So does faithbring 
spiritual objects near to our view. Faith 
causes us to view God as near to us. It 
brings eternal realifies near to our view, 
and thus causes them to influence our lives, 





WHAT TO LOVE. 
Love God; for God hath loved you. 
Love Jesus; for he became a man and 
died for you. 
Love the Holy Spirit ; for he takes away 
the stony heart and gives the heart of flesh. 


books, and the only guide to heaven. 





many excuses ; but there is a great 
Fifference between an excuse and.a reasoi 
An excuse is almost anything that may be 


Love God's Do for God loves them, 
jand they love 


think we’re afther paying for the likes of|™ 


Love the Bible; for. it is the book of 


we dh aS 
A GOOD BOY. 

Lyman B. Fuller writes a letter to Rev. 
8. D. Clayton, Bethel missionary, from Ma- 
rietta, O., December 24th, as follows : 

Lam a little boy of ten years of age. I 
go to the Methodist Episcopal Church. I 
thought of taking a ee ae ra and buy- 
ing some fire-crackers for Christmas; but 
instead of doing that I will send *t to you, 
and you may buy some od boy or girl a 
nice, good, big loaf of bread, fora New 
Year’sdinner, He will enjoy it better than 
I will firing them off.” 





TOGETHER IN HBAVEN. 


How sweet must be the heavenly fruition 
of Christ’s earthly friendships! They are 
sitting in heaven to-day—Christ and His 
little band of apostles—and perhaps they 
hold sweet remembrances of their days upon 
the earth. Perhaps they speak of the fair 
mount of transfiguration, or gy ore - 
sad Gethsemane! So their thoyghts, go 

back through the centuries, unnumbered in 
Heaven, to the little “upper chamber”. 
where they met in their weariness to pray! 





WHALTH, 


iW idlizius ‘of. bis whe sete Geom: tho deed ( 
for us. 





Wealth is not acquired, as many sunpose, | 
by fortunate speculations and splendid en- | 
terprises, but by the daily practice of in- 
dustry, frugality and economy. He who 
relies upon these means will rarely be found 
destitute, and whosoever relies upon any 
other will generally become bankrupt. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LITTLE JULIA’S HYMN. 


I love my darling mother, 
And [ll try to please her well, 

For how many things she does for me 
I'm sure [ cannot tell. 


I love to sit beside her 
In my little rocking-chair, 
And with my thread and needle 
To do my sewing there. 


She tells me pretty stories 
Of little girls and boys, 
She is sorry when I’ 


m 80 
And is glad when I pe A 


She tells’me of the Savior— 
How he was once a child, 

And was never, never angry, 
Bat always kind and mild. 


He was gentle, true, and holy 
And obeyed his mother’s word, 

And was always meek and lowly, 
Although he was the Lord. 


And I ought to be like Jesus, 
And never fret nor cry 

With anger or impatience, 
Nor ever tell a lie. 


Then I must pray to Jesus 
‘Yo make mekind and mild, 
And mother says he'll hear me 
Though Lam a little child, 
—Tract Journal. 





“ME PROMISED NOT TO TELL.” 


I read lately of a little girl who wanted 
to write a letter one morning before break- 
fast. Having no pen, she took a turkey’s 
feather and tried to make a pen of that with 

aknife taken from the breakfast-table. The 
kuife slipped from the stubborn quill and 
sliced the tip of her finger nearly off. 

Now this little girl had often been told 
not to take a knife from the table. Hence, 
for the moment, fear of her mother’s rebuke 
was stronger than her sense of pain. Turn~ 
ing to her little brother, who was looking 
at her with great sympathy, she said : 

“OQ Willie, don’t tell on me, for mother 
told me never to touch a kaife, and she will 
punish me. Please, don’t tell.” 

Touched at the sight of her great sor- 
row, he replied, “Me won’t tell, sister.” 

Then the girl rolled a rag round her 
bleeding finger and wrapped her hand. in 
her pinafore. She had hardly done this 
before her parents came in to breakfast, 
Seeing her face was pale, her mother said : 

hat’s the matter, Mary? Come here 
to me!” 

Mary tried to go to her mother but faint+ 
ed before she reached her. When she came 
to herself she was in her mother’s arms, and 
her father was binding upher finger. When 
this was done, he turned to her brother and 
said quite sternly : 

illiam how did this happen?” 

Willie shook his curly head, turned his 
calm, blue eyes to his father, and replied : 

“Me promised not to tell, sir!” 

That simple, noble answer broke Mary’s 
heart, and she told the whole truth. And 
dear little Willie’s respect for his promise 
won such faith in his honor from his parents 
that they never afterward doubted his wora. 
The boy carried that high sense of honor 
with bos all through his boyhood, His 





Love the Sabbath ; for it is Christ's day ; 


by ot con loves and respects him as far as 


he is kno 


vom ben and if admire Wil- 
ct was word, fesieate it. Tell 
1 Pp ar any — 


be your bond 
nae ee nerd by but be frank, bw a 


able noble, trath-telling boys and girls.— 
S. S. Advocate. 





“GOD IS WIGHT HERE, WILLIE.” 
A few nightssince, two little boys were lying 


which 
the wii 
in their trundle-bed. Wiliie, the old- the wumtstal 
ped the 


er of the two, who was only six years of age, 
awoke in the night very thirsty. Being told 
that hecould jump up and get himselfsome wa- 
ter, he cried, saying that he was afraid. Upou 
this, his Tittle brother, two years younger 
than himself, spoke encouragingly to him, 
and said: “God is wight here, Willie! 
God is wight here! you needn't be afraid, 
Willie!” So Willie jumped up, and went 
aud got himself some water, and then came 
back to his little bed, all safe, and soon he 
and his little brether were fast asleep 


nor any child who reads this ever afraid 
just because it is dark? The story is for 
you, little boy; and for you, little girl. 
Just think as Willie’s little brother did, 
“God is right here.” God loves little boys 
and girls if taey are good. He can see them 
just as well in the on as when it is light. 
He watches over them when they are asleep. 
If you love.God, little children, and every 
night, before you lie down in ydur bed, kneel 
and ask him to take care of you, while 
you sleep, you never need feel afraid 
in the least. You are not afraid in the dark, 
when you are in the arms of your father or 
mother. But God loves you more than your 
father or mother can love you, if you are 
You never need be afraid untess you 
are naughty. Will you think of this, too 
children, **Godis righthere,” when you do or 
say anything that is naughty ? He sees what 
you do, and hears what you say. Ther 
you may be afraid; but never when you 
are good.—the Child at Home. 





CARS CRYING. 


One day last spring, before little Mamie 
had completed her third year, she was with 
her mother in Central Park; the cars were 
in sight, but the machine was out of order 
—and such a noise as the whistle made! 
It seemed enough to frighten all sense and 
wit away. Butnot so, Said Mamie, ‘O, 
mamma, poor cars crying!’ She saw they 
stood still, and again the whistle’s horrid 
scream fell upon her ear. 

‘O, mamma, poor cars orying because 
they can’t walk ! 








THE HOME MONTHLY, 
FOR 1861. 
Edited by Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, Mrs. H. 


E. G. Arey, Mrs. C. H. Gildersleeve. 


A Family Magazine, in which every member of the house 
hoid, from childien to rege will dud a we for them 
‘A beautiful een engraving ja each sunbe 

Rev. Frederick D. D.D., wri- 
ter and orator of Boston, will furnish a ome or rly for 


yeung men 
Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, the well-known and popular 
Poet and Authoress, of Hartford, Ct., will furnish a series of 
¥ Ww ” inwhich young 
lauies wilt receive their share uf attention. These two series 
of articies alone will more than the s1 mop ay ~y! 





price of the , to the young ss ladies and young me 
our land. 

Articles from more than one hundred other good writers, 
among Whom are 


ot E.N. Katt D.D., Rev. J. Manning, Rev. A.L. Stone, 
Rev. . Eddy, D.D., Rev BR. 3. Ne ale, D. D., Prof Joseph 
, th ‘D. D., Miss Virginia F. Townsend, Walter Clarauce, 
Esq. 


analy OFFER. 

Old and New Subscribers shall receive both The Home 
Monthly and Hall’s proctor of Health for une year by paying 
$2 25 in advance. 

We consider this an almost unprecedented offer, since the 
Home Monthly bis aafners nebo much matter as the largest 


two-dollar is country, and much more than 
most of them offer for that price. Therefore, the subscriber 
twenty-five cents, ‘two Maguzit. 23, 


~~ fur two dollars and 
e regular subscription p:ice of which is three doliars. 
recollect the subscription must be paid in advance. 
TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 
One copy per annum, 
oar copies, > 
Twenty-five copies, per annum, 
One hundred copies, 
and at the ome 4 for a sroster number ; but ithot ‘pat in 
advance, $3 00 will be 
Numbers lost by mail will be supplied, if seasonably not! 


Fifty agents wanted at once. 


STONE, RICHARDS & Co. 
11 Cornarit, Boston. 


But 


Resa 
seses 


= 





YOUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


THE PRINTER BOY; 


oR, 
How Ben Franklin Made His Mark. 
Price 75 cents, 


J. E. TILTON & O©O., 


AY@ER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Reader, peruse the following statement and then judge of its 
facts for yourself . 

A of N. ¥., a well known citizen there, 
had ‘Tor some y without perma- 
| Sar cence Ayer’s Pilis, w taken according 
to the this t, him to health in 
afew weeks After an interval of ths he has had no 

of his complaint. 

Geo. W. Cross, of Harmony, eru <n his 
neck, shoulders, back and legs wl vo 


Prepared by Dr. J. O. atane CO, pron ne sokd b 
Druggistsevery where. . ‘ ae 





“THE BRISTOL WONDER.” 


GOULD & LINCOLN. 


59 WasHINneToNn street, Boston, 
Have just published, 


THE LIFE OF TRUST; 


A NARRATIVE OF THE LORD’S DEALINGS WITH 
GEORGE MULLER, 


Edited and condensed by Rev H.L. WAYLAND. 
—witH— 
An Introduction by Francis Wayland, D.D. 


12mo. ...Cloth. , ..$1 24. 





GEORGE MULLER 1s a tiving man, ¢ founder and man- 
agerof tne famous Urpnin Asy um Ay ‘Bristol Bog. This 
work coutains the entire aistory ofthe origin and growth of 
thitre a instituilou, whereby seven handed orphans 
are how aa vi ith no fund 

to rely upoa, wat only prayer to Got The marraeive wo one of 
gfe .. interest, and eminently ac at the present time to 
quicken the faith of all who believe in the power of prayer. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
THE 
ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Philip Henry Gosse. With 
12mo, Cloth. $1 25. 
This new volume by Mr. Gosse is one of the most attractive 
issues of the season. [tscharming descriptions sand admira- 
ble luiastratious are giving it a marked popularity. 


The Pulpit of the American Revolution; 
Or, ecg * Political Sermons of .the oe ot 1776. By John 
Wingate fhornton, A.M. Cloth. $1.25 
An Interesting Ve nel ag ona Times of "76, with co- 
pious historical illustrations. 
The Year of Grace; 
A History of the Revival in [reland in 1859. By Rev. Wm. 
Gibsoa. i2mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


elegant! 
eg 





A deeply interesting record of this most wonderful work. 
The Still Hour; 
Or, Communion with God. By Austin Phelps, D.D. 16mo. 
Cloth. 38 cents. 


A charming book, of which thirty thousand copies were 
sold the last year. 





aa G.& L. have for sale a choice list of valuable 
— Bence oa others’ pu'Hication, in ornamental yA hob an 
in, which they offer at low prices, and to whicl. they invite the 
attention of De jurchasers. 


JUST PUBLISHED; 
THE 
DRUNKARD’S DAUGHTER, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
*‘The Old Red House,” &c. 


The publisher feeis grateful for the privilege of placing this 
sterling work in the hands of the reading public. It wasnever 
more needed, fue drinking habits of vast numbers in our 
midst are becoming tearfully prev eg = ana —— 
ing fears that we a e fast veco:ning 
man weetchedaess has no Dirallelts that ‘fond. fa the hs hapita- 
Yon of the deunkard. _{f tae sorrow of such a “ar 
up the spirit” of the wife and mother as the p ba of pany 
ite blighting Pp ower falls with crushing force upon the iter 
just bitdig nto Womanhodd This ¥ volume, like its 
rom the same pen, holds a piace in the religious lit- 
etatere of tee age by itself. On every page it bears the tm- 
reas both of originality and truth, and once begun will hold 
The ti fixed attention of the reader to its close 
Amore beautiful Gift Book could no where be found. 


HENRY HOYT, 


No. 9 Cornutt, Boston. 
5i—6w 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

SABBATH SCHOOLS and private individuals who 
template replenishing a Hbraries are Kindly invited ae 
me a first call. I keep, in addition tomy own issues, the books 

mines THe PUBLISHING Socigtizs, as duriug the rast Ten 

bry plan T have of — nateet’ ee ci. trade Jiroouns to 


noo! 
me their own niolaeue on and ine ficating the mount they aaa 


to iuvest, cau have the selectioa made for them with the priv- 
llege of returning any yin they choose to reject after an ex- 
amination. (Chis new feature uf trade commeads itself to all 


our cme 9 een friends, and I am constaatly stpplying li- 
braries on this principle in all ey? v0. 
ENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill. 





Two WORKS, 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
Sent by mail, no ted until ceceived, read and a: v- 

ed. Address Drs. 5 Fl 8. PITCH, 714 Broadway, New ton. 
lst. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure ot 
lane, Bronchial and Skin Dhecans and a and Female com- 
. On che mode Preserving Health to a Hundred 
Fears. 30 Biv oe 21 engravings. Price, 0 oe in silver or 
2nd Asunentieiaininie, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
sta, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, Summer Diarrhoea of Chil- 
dren, aioe cr Oe Glera Billous Chulic, Costiveness, 
Diptheria, Sore Throats, Scarlet abe Yellow Fever and the 
diseases orelderly and old people, with Medical Paescriptions 
tor 9 of these diseases. The Prescriptionsalone worth $500. 
vy we — Old — de Cures Disease ? 
engravings. Say which book you 
wines have, — Name, Pty ‘Seana e and Post Office. ” 
2 - heen 


HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY. 

For all THROAT and LUNG COMPLAINTS, including 
WHOOPING COUGH, and every Complaint the forerunner 
of, and even actual CONSUMPTION. 

fMunnewell’s Tolu Anodyne. 

The great NSURALGIC REMEDY and NATURAL OP1 
ATE, adapted to every spacies of Nervous and Chronic Head 
ache, hea natism, Catarrh, Tooth and Bar Ache, Loss o 
Sleep, and Bowel Complaints, 





ane spsbascines oa be one oe above Bs aah vag but 

iv ive pam: its, tobe found 

wil —— ieee cn demand. Formujas 

ee wh wil tn find develop- 
Corre rreypondence ng 





val. 

all ose necessities or 

Sy romps Oo ee pe akere retehie - edies. - 
icted with Hea ache reason 

stady, hav have found instantaneous relief in the T Ia. . 

wholesale and retail 


a sale by the usual dealers every- 
‘agents tor Boston—J. W. Huxxzwstt & Co.; Gro. 
C. Gooowiy & Co.; M 8. Bo Co.; W: 
ter cna Dae ‘0. uees & Porras j 


JOHN L. HUNNEWSLL, Proprietor, 
CHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIS?, 
No. 9. Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass 








word was his bond. And now he isa man 


No.:161 Wasnincton st., Boston. 
- 


4—6mo0 








as | Ja ~ soreness . vas oaprdeninvabeivtae THE 


XOUTH'S COMPA 

















Hav- erected on theh in: , and light a lamp, cleanse a dish, or run an er- “USE THE BEST > : 
UTH’S COMPANI act as he did under the ciroumetances, . Hav- | ,, Soe so oe atnined Send of Woke: ‘puna Send becckce be could dy: Wile, cod did 
bie * pects ing engage o prec atseaoel hoom gh, Whe fll by tke hand of the It is s doit, and had s pious mind, he is.snidito have |" "° ¥4¥7° 4 G00? BAD OF Hain: Uap gg 
' or nine miles from home, he set out on foot custom has come down from remote an- ;‘¢ministered before the Lord.’" WILSON’S HAIR REGENERATOR 
BOSTON, JANUARY 24, 1861. and had walked six miles, or more through the tiquity for the tra to a stone upon! Learn hence, that God aceepts of small serv 
forest, when upon. coming out into a. little perme y acaommprait the say sue ae at ; 
clearing, he saw & very large bear, sitting bya to a apis ttttis on thened ww sp mw peur Ml a 
ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS: | ,tump near the rond side, evidently enjoying While performing this toudhing act \ then wy! Wlion sy fa 
Sr ietaieaetah the warmth of the spring sun. He was just subrwonty apbeewe, the ji of some move too soon, - with pluses OS sa Tese ae ioe seen 
Bear stories scom to possess s peculiar | |. hiur before he diseovered him, and could jin prayer Sis repos of soul suddenly : senstenienmecnetpendrentedlt Pastor ofthe M, H. Church, Lawrence, hiss, 
pete dnd reyes ear, oe meget not retreat unobserved. Thoughts like these rae into the presence of its aera comm ere 
aute horrors have mostly disappeared 3 





‘ . | passed with great rapidity through his mind. 
ore Me, ow OF the present generation | weil 1 have no Weapons, not even my jack- 
iii 2 ae em iio = ee ~ | knife, I might cut a stout stick if I had that. 

Sop suas gerics. My native vil) ould he attack me I should certainly come 


lage was hemmed inon all sides by lofty moun-| of «ond best, but I believe itis better to goon 
tains, and amidst the dens and caves of those | 14... return. I will trust to his not veing Sun- 


«ranite cliffs, bears were often found. Twoor 
three hunters in the village exhibited the claws 
and ekins ofsome old ranger, whose existence had 
been terminated by their unerriog aim. What 
heroes they were to us,—the hunters, not the 
hears; It wasour delight to sit with dilated 
eyes, listening to their recitals, and treasuring 
them in our memory to rehearse them to young- 
er sisters at night. 

Burying our heads beneath the sheets, we 
would persuade ourselves that bears were lurk- 
ing in the very chamber, then, in low, monoto- 
nous tones, Theda would add a story more ter- 
rible than my own, while little Lilly brought 
up the rear, by one so utterly improbable, and 
unbearlike, that we would all shout with de- 
light. 

But one night, bears came home to us ina 
new light, as a real danger, too serious tor 
jests. Two calves, our pride and delight, had 
been sent toa pasture, near the borders ofa| Messrs. Olmstead & Co.,—Gents :—I enclose 
forest. Old Aunt Pattie had promised to look two dollars to pay the subscription’ of my son 

. : | for the ‘*Youth’s Companion’’ for two years 
efter them, snd bring them home at night to) tom Jan. Ist, 1860 to Jan. 1st 1862. Appre- 
her little cabin. The cabin fronted a field) ciating the excellent character of the paper and 
where we hed often gathered the luscious straw- | its admirable adaptation for the improvement 
berry, in June, and many a romp had our care- of youth in morals and intelligence while af- 
less feet led us, into the dark and mysterious | at | ns ern Eeeere I ver’ Ft 
forest that fascinated while it awed us. ne ee Se nia 

We knew just where ‘old moolly” and her 
<a bea a — eres, | My Dear Companion :—I like your Com- 
and we were looking forward to aride to Aunt! panion very much. I haye two sisters, and one 
Pattie’s cabin to see our pets, when mother | »rother, I tell them the pretty stories that you 
told us, that as Aunt Pattie was milking, just | tell me, and they are quite interested in them. 
a dak, a bug back tear muddenly loomed up| {Nore 30m will sare fan ome of 
out of the darkness by her very side, and crush- gave me for getting a new subscriber, very 
ing one of the calves in his deadly embrace, dis- | much indeed, and I hope I shall get some more 
appeared with it in the forest. another year. I will close by wishing all of 

‘That uight, we talked about our poor pets | JOU Young readers, a Happy New Year. 
in low, and timid whispers, we feared to tell ra 
‘bear stories.” Parties rambling over the 
mountain in search of blue berries, saw fre- 
quent traces of their presence, they were mak- 
ing havoc among the sheep and calves, in lone- 
ly farm-yards, and children were forbidden to 
wander far in the forests. 

A party of men, including a few skillful 
marksmen, determined tv go in pursuit of a 
huge fellow, that had been seen upon Mount 
Carr, anda young gentleman just returned 
from a military school, to study law in the vil- 
lage, volunteered his services. As he was a 
tyro in the hunter's art, it would have been 
wiser to have deferred his boasts until after a 
victory, as a wag in the company, laughingly 
told him. 

Well armed and equipped, the little party 
set out in pursuit of Bruin, young Duncan 
marching boldly in front, and boasting as he 
went. One or two, who knew by dear bought 
experience, what bear hunting was, winked 
elily at their comrades, eyed the upright fig- 
ure of the young miletaire with comical gravi- 
ty,, then strode on in silence. 

After scrambling and toiling paintully up 
the steep side of the mountain, they came to a 
narrow footpath upon the edge of a precipice, 
and falling into Indian file, Duncan in the van, 
pursued their course with noiseless footateps, 
when suddenly a huge rock stood boldly across 
the path, frowning down apon them as if to 
dispute all further progress. Duncan pushed 
on, turned the abrupt angle with military pre- 
cision, and stood face to face with a monstrous 
black bear. For an instant the two eyed one 
another in mute dismay, and then—the old 
woods rang with shouts of laughter, as Bruin 
rolled headlong down the cliff, crushing trees 
and shrubs before him, while Duncan tumbled 
over and over in an opposite direction. Not 
@ gun was fired. ‘That, Duncan,” cried his 
waggish friend, as he picked up our hero, un- 
injured—‘‘That is what I call, an estraordi- 
nary coincidence, You and the bear entertain- 
ed precisely the same idea.’’ And with many 
a jest at Duncan's expense, all of which he 
bore good naturedly, the little party returned 
home. Duncan had learned that we are not 
always sure of coming up to our manifests. A 
little scholar, who was slowly spelling her way 
through the first reader doled out. “A brave 
—man—nev—er—brags.”’ Fixing pair of| fection to loved and lost It is not unfrequent 
inquisitive black eyes upon my face, sheasked, eee st thirty loosed at once over one 
quickly, “Was he real brave?” “Yes,” Tan- |" ‘the Greeks buried those who fell under ¢ 
awered. “Then why don't he brag? I would.” | shaft of death in their bloom, while raf sn 
The majority agree with her in practice. was chasing away the shadows and mist of the 

Our in W——,once related an j- | twilight. 
cig dian a0 cheek He cortainly laid Pandey: wrtgansradregmi yg nt at: 

. , on their way-tothe burial. They look 
\ittle claim .to heroiem, in his accounit, for be} yon the shower § a0, announcement from 
laughed heartily at his own emotions. We the bliaeful sphere that it is well with thespir- 
think however, that it requined fortitude to| its of the departed. 


gry enough to attack me and goon in the 
way of my duty; and as thought thus; probably, 
without pausing, he passed close by the grim 
looking beast. ‘‘I do not think I- quickened 
my steps or betrayed any lack of courage, to 
the bear,”’ said he with a smile, ‘but I confess 
that after my back was turned, and I had no 
means of ascertaining the state of the bear’s 
mind, I felt a decided nightmare stealing over 
me which lasted until 1 was safe in the dis+ 
tance. Looking back, I saw Bruin sitting, us 
Thad leit him, basking in the sun, and eyeing 
me with an air of lazy curiosity. _ 
. MRS. P, P. BONNEY. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 








Fort Wayne, Ind., Oct. 26, 1860. 


South Reading, Jan. 1, 1861 








VARIETY. 





MY BIRDIZ VISITORS. 


One soft spring day, when doors stood wide, 
To let the sunbeams inward glide, 

I heard a chirp, so glad and free, 

That quick I fenet my head to see. 


A hittle bird was on the floor, 

A yard or so inside the door, 

Hopping about for erumbs that Will, 
Sweet, careless rogue, would often spill. 


1 bent low down to pat his head, 

In birdie-tongue ‘good-bye,’ he said, 
And flew to where his timid mate 
Was sitting on the garden gate. 


But soon again his chirp was near, 

And quivering at the door with fear, 
Roones in my birdie’s chosen pet, 

With soft, brown robe, and wings of jet. 


And thus they came, the summer through, 
Till autumn winds around me blew, 

And then I saw my birds no more, 
Though oft I kept an open door. 


No more, I mean, that winter drear, 

But when glad wey bap daisies near, 
And children danced by dancing brook, 
And orchards robes of blossoms took. 


My dear, sweet pets, in smooth, new“dress, 
Came once again for fond caress, 

Warbled their notes for careless Will, 

And ate of scattered crumbe their fill. 





Now in and out the open door, 

A dozen times a day or more, 

With chirp and song, they gladden bright 

E’en hours the sunshine cannot light. 
—Little Pilgrim. 





BURIAL CUSTOMS. 


An Exchange paper gives the following ac- 
count of some of the burial customs of differ- 
ent nations: 

‘When a maiden dies, they imprison a young 
bird until it first begins tu try its powers of 
song, and then, | it with kisses and ca- 
resses, they loose its bonds over her grave, in 
the beliet that it will not fold itg wings nor 
close its eyes until it has flown to the spirit- 
land, delivered its precious burden of af- 





The rustics in Devonshire, believe that the 
spirit cannot leave the body so long as a door 


in the house is shut. Vainly supposing that 

the locks and holts and latches have to do with 

ewe y of the death le, the moment 
tt 


sim Soothe Gasine that the suf- 
ferer is viorook by the mortal arrow, they throw 
every door wide open. 

Funeral feasts are of high antiquity, and 
they werecommon throughout England tillnear 
the close of the last century. jis revolti 
custom, along with many others indicative o 
gross tastes and locse manners, is no longer 
practiced even in the most remote and igno- 
rantsections. After these entertainments were 
abolished, it was customary in some places to 
send a small loaf of white bread toevery house. 
These doles, as they were called, served at once 
as invitations to the poor. In place of the lit- 
tle loaves pieces of money were sometimes giv- 
en to #i@ poor on these occasions. These coins 
were to the needy across the bo | 
the nearest female relative of the departed. It 
used to be customary in some parts of Scot- 
land to distribute large sums of money among 
the poor at the obsequies of persons of position 
and wealth.— Charleston Courier. 


AN OLD BABY. 


Mistakes are made by the best of men. Mr. 
Jones was running for Cungress in a Western 
district many years ago, and while filling bis 
round of a 
close of whieh, by way of commending himself, 
to the ‘bone and sinew,’’ the regular ‘sov- 
erigns'’of the country, he told the peopie that 
he was a self-made man of ‘‘obscure birth and 
humble origin ; that, in fact, he waa sprung 
from the ‘very dregs of the people.’’ 


up, and elevating his voice, *‘my 
so poor that when I was eighteen years old my 
mother used to have to tie me to the bed-post 


she went to the spring for a pail of water !”” 
Of course he i ded to say eighteen months. 
The Hon. ——, now in the United States 
Senate, and at that time running for the Leg- 
islature, was present, and cried out, 








you must have been !’’ 
It is said that the unfortunate speaker broke 
down at once, amidst the jeers of the crowd. 


A NOVEL ARTICLE. 





Old Mr. Simms had in his aah, & man 
named Matthews—called Mat for short. When 
told to do anything, he always made some 
blunder, more or less egregious; and it was 
only rp rer wiilingness todo anything re- 
quired of him that kept. him in his situation, 
One morning Mr. Simms summoned him to his 
presence. 

“Well, Matt, said he, ‘1 want you to take 
the barrow, and go down to the ironmonger’s 
and get my new grindstone, and hurry back.”’ 

On arriving at the shop, Mat walked in, and 
addressed the shopman with— 

“Mr. Simmis sent me after his grindstone and 
hurryback, sur.’’ 

“There's the stone elongside of that plough; 
what else did you say he wanted?” 

‘His hurryback, sur.’’ 

His burryback <a 

**Yes, sur.”” 

‘I'd like to know what sort ofa thing that 
is? Are yeu sure be said hurryback?’’ 

** Av coorse [am; sezhe to me, ‘Mat,’ sez 
he, go down to the ironmongers, and ax him 
for my new grindstone and hurryback ; and 
sez 1 to f,*what do he mane?’ ’’ 
A smile lit up the countenance of the shop- 
man. He saw t man’s mistake, and 
said, ‘Tell Mr. Simms that it is not fin- 
ished yet, but will be ready in two or three 
days.” 


A PRETENDER. 


It is said that afew days betore the Prince 
of Wales reacned Englund,™ pretender to his 
name and rank app d, whose pretentsions, 


however, were easily disposed of. The story is 
as follows : 


On the 11th of November, a young gentle- 
man of respectable appearance and address pre- 
sented himself at the gate on Castle Hill. e 
sentinels stopped him, telling him it was the 
entrance only for the royal family, on which 
the stranger ssid, ‘*‘I am the Prince of Wales.” 
The sentinel, thinking from his gentlemanly 
manner that this was the truth, presented arms 
and permitted him to pass. In this way he 

several en _ in one of the in- 
tericr pasaages 0 castle he was met hy one 
of the servants, who inquired his hanead. 

‘‘Lam the Princeof Wales,” he said, “and 
am poing to see my mother the Queen.” 

The servant said he would accompany him, 
and calling the superintendent, pene 
the stranger to be a insane youth of some twen- 
ty years of age, named Harding, who had been 
recently diechared from a private lunatic asy- 
lam as cured.— London Hernid. 








LITTLE SAMUEL. 


In the let chapter of Samuel ii: 18, we read 
that ‘Samuel mini eeee She cant, be 
ing a .”” But what could a child do i 
the temple? ‘Not mach, indeed, but he 
do 6 He could wait on the 


5 





do : 
Eli, and save him many steps; he could 


ppointments, made a speech, at the| arms are extended.— 


“Why, fellow-citizens,” said he, warming | 
parents were | 


to keep me from falling into the fire, whenever | ; 


“Ah! Jones, Jones, what a thumping baby | 


THE HUMAN FIGURE. 


The ions of the humun figure are 
strictly mathematical. The whole figure is six 
times the length of the toot. Whether the form 
| be slender or plump, this rule holds good. Any 

deviation from it is a departure from the high- 
est beauty of proportion. The Greeks make 
all their statues according to this rule. The 
face, from the highest point on the forehead, 
where the hair begins, to the chin, is one-tenth 
of the whole stature. The hand, from the wrist 
to the middle finger is the same. The chest 
is one-fourth ; and from the nipple to the top 
of the head is the same. From the topof the 
chest to the highest point of the forehead isa 


Mrsszs. 
‘of 
Fox Wto all who want to restore gray hair Gar amay 
nal , OF w any who are troubled with OF a diga- 
itching of the head, or humors, or tw Unose Whose 
is falling from the head. To those who use 
whet eared s* ee 
.stur of Main St. Methodist B. Church, Great Palis, N- 
Mussuns. Henry P. Wirson & Co. : Ideem “ Mrs. Wilson's 
Hair enerator”’ the standard article of all hair 
instances, known it ‘orestre the hair wha 
remove dandruff, restore the hair w its 
nai color, cure the most ~ 4 
somé instances most se humors. Pe: 


Nasuva, N. H., Sept. kk. 
Masses. Hexny P. Wiison & Uo.: For some years past 
my hair had been turning gray. By the use of your Hair 
the scalp is cleansed and freed trom 
hair is restured to its original colour, and rendered and 
picsey pau it was very thin, anew and beautiful growth 
P le 


I feel confident that it operates, not as a dye, but to restore 
the roots to their natural healthy state. Must cheerfully uo] 
are iu need. The expense is nothing 





ad If the length of the face from the 
roots of the hair to the chin, be divided into 
three equal parts, the first division terminates 
the place where the eyebrows meet, and the 
second the place of the nostrils. The navel is 
the central 
a man should lie on his back with his arms ex- 
tended, the periphery of the circle which might 
be described around him, with the navel for ite 
centre, would touch the extremities of his 
| hands and feet. The height from the feet to 
| the top of the head is the same as the distance 
|from the extremity of the fingers when the 
London Lancet. 





YOUTHFUL NEGLECT. 


Walter Scott, in a narrative of his personal 
history, gives the following caution to youth : 


| If it should ever fall to the lot of youth to 
| peruse these » let such readers remember 
| that it is with the deepest regret that I recol- 
| lect in my manhood the opportunities of learn- 
jing which I neglected in my youth; that, 


, 


have felt pinched and hampered by my own ig- 
|morance ; and | would this mément give half 
the reputation that I have had the good for- 
| tune to acquire, it, by so doing, I could rest 
| the remaining part upon a sound foundation of 
| learning and science.”’ 


PLEASANT INCIDENT. 


A pleasant incident occurred at our alims- 
house, on Tnesday last, through the thought- 
| ful linerality of one of our citizens, who gave 
| to Mr. Fitz, (Clerk of the Overseers of the 
Poor,) a sufficient sum to procure a repast for 
the children in the almsh » fora new year 
Provision was accordingly made for 





treat. 
their entertainment, in the school room, and 
early in the afternoon they were gathered into 
the room, and welcomed to their little feast. 
The joy and pleasure and gratitude with which 
they cntered into the spirit of the occasion, are 
| described as very touching.— Gaz. 





THE HEN AND CHICKENS. 


A hen and her chickens were in the mown 
meadow, catching grasshoppers, which they 
semeed to regard as very goodeating. ‘The 
chickens were scattered around in search of 
their game, when the old hen made a uliar 
noise very unlike her usual call. All the chick- 
ensran to her and got ander her wings, ex- 
cept one. He had been chasing a grasshopper, 
and was too tar off to get to his mother in time 
to receive the shelter of her wings. A hawk 
seized him and bore him away. 

The soul may wander in the way of sin so 
far from God that it can never return and re- 
ceive salvation.— S. S. Banner. 








A THOUGHT FOR YOUNG MEN. 


More may be learned by devoting a few mo- 
ments, daily to reading, than is commonly eup- 
posed. Five pages may be read in fifteen min- 
utes, at which rate one may peruse twenty-six 
volumes, 2000 pages each year. Always have 
& volume near you, which you may catch up 
at such odd minutes as are your own It is 
incredible, until trial has been made, how much 
real knowledge may be acquired. 


PAITH AND SIGHT. 


When faith gets a view of tbe unsearchable 
riches of God's grace in, by and through Jesus 
Obrist, then the believer longs to be in heaven 
to behold the Fountain-head of all and 
glory. Faith longs to cease to be faith. This 
Is a strange and strong act of faith, a strange 
desire in a believer. ‘‘Oh! when shall I cease 
to be a believer, and become a seer? When 
shall the glass be done away, and the full eyed 
vision of glory succeed? When shall both 
— hey hope cease, ahd love fill their room.’’ 





Faith's putting Christ’s righteousness on the 
soul, brings down blessings wy the soul. 
When Jacob had put on his elder brother's 
garment, he carried the blessing away. 

No obedience but is accep- 


obedience 
table to Christ ; nothing takes Christ's héart 
but. what comes from the heart. 


_A gracious soul grieves more that God 





could . by 
Yet is sin is grieved and dishonored, than hehim- 


self is afflicted and chastened for it, 


rt of the human body, and if a bayry 


through every part of my literary careor, I} it 


x e liberty to use this as you please, with the addition 
that cure for the headache. 
Da. H. A. BENTON 
Of the Saratoga Water Cure. 
Sarnatoca, N.Y,, Aug. 15. 
Mussns. Bexar P, Wuson & Uo.: 1 have used your 
Regenerator on my head, Which removed the daudruf and 
cured the Beadache which | have been very much aifiicted 


with for many years. 

~I have apphed it to the heads of others hundreds of — 
and | bave uever known an but what it removed 
erysipelas, sores and pimples ofevery kind. 


The abdove you are at liberty to make use of as you see fit. 
MINOT FARRAR, 


The Regenerator is put up in two sizes, and retails for 50 cts. 
pint bottle, aud $1 for quart bo The quart bottles are 
much the cheapest. The jug: f which the 
are made are, ol a virtue, and are entireiy dimerent trum 
those used in any other preparation of the kind in this country, 
They are cvoliug and gently mvistening aud 


. their nature, 
contain no properties but those Which nature evidently in- 
teuded for the purpose, and will purely do all it is recom- 





ineuded 
Mrs. Wilson’s Hair Dressing is put up in large 

retails for 37 cts. per bottie, and jor dressing the hair of any 

, young or vid, there ts not its equal in the world. It 

make the hair everything you want it should be, and 

moreover, it has a perfume that is intinitely superior to 

of the extracts, either foreign or A: van, Whic! 

alone shouid eutitle it to a place ap every ars twilet tabie, 
Be careful and obtain Mrs. HK. Wilson's Hair 

as the name will be blown in every bottle, and i 

it in almost every store in the United States or 


Wholesale Agents. 
8. H. Hay, Soctand. General Agent for Maine, New Bruns- 


GEORGE T. NICHOLS, Northfield ; F. E. SMITH, Montpe- 
Yer, Vt., General Agents for Vt. 


T.W. DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, General Agents for 
Pennsy !vauia. 

M. S. Burr & Co. ; Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., No, 11 and 12 Mar- 
shall St. ; Charles T. Caruey, No. 138 Wasyington St. 
Weeks & Potter, No. 154 Washington St.; Carter, Cotegrd 
a No. 3 Hanover St. ; Wilson, Fairbanks & Co. 
No. 43 ; Cutler & Co., No. 113. and 
186 Broad St., Boston, Masa. 


Manufactured by HENRY P. WILSON & CO., Mancn 
ter N. H., to whom ail ietters should be addressed. 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 


PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Three-fourths of all thes ckness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
Upon @ weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood. 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount of iron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suffers, and unless the defi- 
ciency 1s supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagina 
ble compliant, all however arising from deterioration or 


BAD SLATE OF THE BLOOD. 


Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 
Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Diseases of every 
Description, Tendency to Consumption, Weakness of the Sexu- 
al Organs, Prolapsus Uteri and diseases of the female system 
generally, and all complaints accompanied by weakness or 
prostration of physical and mental energy. In all these case 


THE PRLRUViaN SYRUP 


has effected the most astonishing cures, and the great secret 
of its wonderful success is the simple fact that it at once sup 
plies the deficiency of that indispensable ingrediem, 


TRON IN THE BLOUD. 
The statements of cures which are published in our pamph- 
let may be relied upon as strictly true in every. case, in proot 


of which we will at any time, on application, show the origina 
letters and statements of the persons cured. 


Evany Ixvatip Suoutp Reap Tuxss Pacts, and avail 
solf, or herself of this invaluable remedy. . 


JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 


No 39 Summer Srrzet, Boston. 
For sale by all Drugzists, 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low e, at this Office, Bound 
ofthe Companio 2 trom 1etb. * ~ 





YOUTH’S COMPANION: 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety,Morality,Brotherly Love,--Ne See- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 

Paros $14 ream. Srx Corres ror $5, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.25. 
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